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Editor’s Foreword 


Today in ow are 


common 
thought. 


central city areas one-way streets 
to little 
If he finds himself on the wrong route, he knows 


enough give the traveller pause for 
that although he is travelling in one direction, he can 
usually retrace his steps by turning a corner and thus 
get back to his point of origin or to his correct destination. 

For the past 40 years we have been travelling a kind of 
one-way street in the growth of urban areas without too 
The big differ- 
ence in this analogy is that the one-way route of physical 
Rural land—that 


is truck gardens, orchards, crop and grazing lands, forests, 


much thought as to what route we are on. 
urban development is one of no return. 


etc.—once taken over by urban development can never be 
restored. How far we can go in this process of pre- 
empting the “food factories’ of the nation, without a 
careful analysis of the impacts on our food production, is 
a question on which there is wide disagreement among 
the experts. Of one thing we are certain—that we should 
not continue to absorb our best food producing areas— 


willy-nilly—with highways and houses, airports and fac- 


tories, without at least taking a very close look at the 
qualitative aspects of our action as well as the volume 
and extent of urban spread. 

The author of “Our Land Dilemma” is one such expert 
on this subject who can qualify in both the fields of 
“urbanism” and 

Fred Bailey’s 
journalism. 


“ruralism”. 
early and was in 
Since 1945 he has been President of Agri- 
cultural Services and Executive Director of National Agri- 
Inc. of Washington, D. C. He 
formerly a member of the National Research and Market- 
ing Act Advisory Committee, and served from 1947-1950 
on the United Nations’ Educational, Scientific and Cultural 


Advisory Commission. 


training experience 


cultural Research, was 


In this article Mr. Bailey is directing his remarks at the 
devel- 
opers, builders and investors—from a “ruralist” point of 


“urbanists”—i.e., the urban planners, economists, 


view. It makes good reading and we hope will stimulate a 
line of practical thought which, in our hectic rush of 
urban growth, has not been given sufficient attention. 


If reproduced in whole or in part, credit must be given UrsAN LANp and to the Author. 





Plan-itorial . . . 


Mooresville, U.S.A. 


Mooresville, a town of 7,850 people, located in the southern Piedmont 
Section of North Carolina, is typical of many small towns throughout the 
United States. It has one industry, a main business street, a railroad, and a new 
access highway. The improved highway facility has brought to Mooresville a 
major problem. Larger cities with greater attractions are within easier reach 
of more and more rural and small town families. Impending loss of business 
to the larger urban areas is stirring Mooresville to do something about its 
trouble. In this Mooresville is not typical but unusual. 


The Mooresville Plan and Problem 

Akout a year ago, R. T. Nichol, the Town Manager, had a planning consultant 
prepare a plan for rehabilitating the retail stores on Main Street. The plan was 
architectural. It called for aluminum facades, off-street parking and eventually 
for a pedestrian mall. It proposed to make Main Street look more like a modern 
shopping center than a small town business district. 

Mr. Nichol knew this plan needed both support and further study. He knew 
also that Mooresville needed more than a better looking business district. He 
enlisted the help of town officials who turned to ULI for a panel study. 

Two basic questions were posed for the Panel to consider: (1) How can 
the Town of Mooresville adapt itself to changed conditions and preserve its 
retail business activity? and (2) How can Mooresville best stimulate and promote 
its economic development? 


The Panel's Prescription 


In the Panel’s prescription for Mooresville’s future were the 
major recommendations: 

The improvement and modernization of the central business district is 
essential in Mooresville’s efforts to obtain new industry. Unless the district is 
made more attractive, both in appearance and shopping appeal, industry will 
look to towns other than Mooresville for new plant locations, and the district’s 
further decline will be inevitable. 

Mooresville has a number of which can be made to attract new 
economic development -ut which are now hidden behind the outmoded facade 
of its central business street. These advantages include excellent local labor, 
good recreational, health and hospital facilities and a progressive and forward- 
looking town government. But these will be of little benefit as long as the 
town does not have a progressive and attractive atmosphere in its central area. 

The town’s present plans for this area, modified in certain respects, could 
if carried out invite the attention of industrialists looking for new plant sites. 
Opportunities would be further enhanced if suitable land were reserved exclu- 
sively for industrial use. 

Mooresville should exercise immediately its powers of perimeter zoning to 
at least the one mile periphery now authorized in North Carolina. In addition, 
it should seek zoning powers for the entire County in order to encourage 
orderly growth of the surrounding area and protect the shores of the future 
water storage lake which will come within a short distance of the 
corporate limits. 

While these and other recommendations of the Panel will not insure increased 
sales volumes in the central business district, the prescription is necessary in 
order to hold the business which Mooresville now has. 


The Panel 

The panel met in Mooresville, April 14-16 under the chairmanship of Boyd 
T. Barnard of Philadelphia. Six other members represented the Institute’s 
three councils: U. A. Denker of Wichita, the Central Business District Council, 
Charles E. Joern of La Grange Park, Ill., John P. Matthews of North Little 
Rock and J. W. York of Raleigh, N. C., the Community Builders’ Council and 
E. D. Hollinshead of Pittsburgh and Laurence H. Lang of Cleveland represented 
the Industrial Council. 
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COUNCIL MEETING REMINDERS 


The Community Builders’ Council is 
holding its regular spring meeting at 
the Hotel Leamington in Minneapolis 
May 21-24. A full agenda of residential 
community and shopping center proj- 
ects is scheduled for analysis by the 
Executive Group on Wednesday and 
Saturday. Other highlights are the 
Thursday seminar on shopping center 
operations to be led by Don Curtiss 
of REDBOOK MAGAZINE, and the field 
trip to Southdale Center on Friday 
under auspices of The Dayton Co. 

The Industrial Council is meeting at 
the Queen Elizabeth Hotel in Montreal, 
Canada, June 1-3. A field trip to local 
industrial areas will be held jointly 
with the Society of Industrial Realtors 
on Sunday, June 1. SIR is inviting 
the Council’s affiliates to attend its open 
meetings on Monday. The regular plan 
analysis and round table session will 
be held on Tuesday, June 3 when 
industrial development projects will be 
analyzed by the Executive Group. 
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OUR LAND DILEMMA 


by 


FRED BAILEY 


President, National Agricultural Research, Inc. 


The subject of this article—‘Our 
Land Dilemma”’—is probably a mis- 
nomer. We have in this country a 
very real land problem, but it is by 
no means a dilemma. Webster defines 
a dilemma as “an argument which 
presents an antagonist with two or 
more alternatives, but is equally con- 
clusive against him, whichever he 
chooses.” We may have to do some 
things about our land resources, which 
we don’t like, but the situation does 
not confront us with a dilemma. 

The continental United States has a 
land area of just over three million 
square miles—about two billion acres. 
Thus, there is no reason why we should 
become afflicted with claustrophobia. 
But, there is every reason to conserve 
and use our land resources prudently. 
Land is basic to life, whether it is the 
life of one person or a nation. 


Past Practices 


This nation has prospered and grown 


strong primarily because it embraces 
an unusual wealth of natural resources 


—land, timber, minerals and oil. Sec- 
ondly, because we have the enterprise 
and ingenuity to develop and use those 
resources. 

Nature ‘“banked” a tremendous 
amount of resources within the bor- 
ders of the United States. We have 
drawn liberally and, in some instances, 
lavishly upon these resources. The 
“deposits” made over billions of years 
however are not inexhaustible. 

No people within the history of civil- 
ization have used so great a portion of 
their land and other resources within 
so short a time. In less than 300 years 
we have squandered more of our 
natural resources than most people 
realize. We have exhausted almost 
one-third of our vital top soil as a 
result of unwise farming practices. 
Our timber resources are one-third of 
what they were only 200 years ago. 

Our present coal reserve is less than 
half of what it was 100 years ago. Our 
known mineral deposits are only about 
60 percent of what they were in 1858, 
and our known oil reserves will be ex- 
hausted within 50 years at the present 
rate of use. 


Urban Land 


Priority of Uses 


For the purposes of this discussion, 
we are particularly concerned with 
land in terms of life-giving soil re- 
sources—the surface area rather than 
the subterranean resources. It is the 
surface which must provide us with 
foods, and fibers, land on which we 
must build homes, cities, highways, 
airfields, schools, factories and _ still 
provide recreational facilities. 

We do not have a single acre of 
land we can afford to waste or to use 
unwisely. We should use every acre 
for which it is best suited, and the 
production of food and fiber should 
take precedence over all other 
Our rich not a_ replaceable 
resource. 

The people in cities cannot feed and 
clothe themselves. Highways and air- 
fields do not produce corn, wheat, cotton 
or other crops. Every acre taken out 
of cultivation reduces our ability to 
sustain a growing population. 

We cannot and need not build a 
wall around our cities and say they 
shall expand this far and no farther. 
However, we should plan their expan- 
sion so as to minimize the loss of 
valuable farm land as much as possible. 
A planned priority of land use for city 
expansion, highways and other uses 
should be established, with top priority 
for productive farm land. 

This may sound foolish to suburban 
development planners, to highway en- 
gineers and to airfield builders. They 
want the lowest cost, and they measure 
the cost in what they must pay for 
the land most suitably located for 
their purpose. 


uses. 
soil is 


Value of Farm Land 


What is an acre of farm land worth? 
Is it the purchase price of $300 or $400 
an acre? Or, is it the value of the 
foods and fibers it will produce for 
the generations yet to come? Farm 
land selling for $400 an acre may 
yield $20,000 worth of produce in the 
next 100 years. 

For every acre of good farm land 
converted to other purposes it may cost 
this nation many thousands of dollars 
in loss of products needed to maintain 


a strong, growing and healthy popula- 
tion. When the population exceeds the 
ability of our land resources to feed 
and clothe our people adequately, this 
nation will begin the journey down the 
well-worn road travelled by other 
nations whose land resources were 
used unwisely. 

Cities will begin to wither and die 
and the buildings will disintegrate. 
The rubble will then be cleared to 
make room for growing of foods and 
fibers. Don’t say it can’t happen here, 
for there are scores of examples within 
our written record of history. The 
laws of nature were made by the 
Maker of the Universe, and are not 
subject to reversal by man. 

When we violate the laws of nature 
through misuse of our natural re- 
sources, we must pay the penalty as 
have the nations which preceded us. 
That penalty can be poverty and starva- 
tion, as it is in China today, or it 
can be extinction as in the case of 
the Roman Empire. The laws of phy- 
sics tells us that for every action there 
is an equal and opposite reaction; for 
waste the reaction is want. 


Present Uses of Land 


One quarter of the continental area 
of the United States is classified as 
crop land, comprising 465 million acres. 
Approximately one-half—934 million 
acres—is classified as pasture and graz- 
ing land. The remaining one-quarter 
is in forest, roads, cities and other 
special uses. 

Approximately 70 percent of our land 
is privately owned. Three percent is 
in Indian reservations and 27 percent 
is in public ownership—Federal, State 
and municipal. My comments are di- 
rected principally toward public policy 
and concern for the 70 percent of the 
land that is in private ownership—the 
portion that includes virtually all of 
the crop land and most of the grazing 
land. 

The primary function of land is the 
production of foods, fibers and for- 
estry products. These are so-called 
renewable resources. The land itself, 
however, is not renewable. 

In the past 100 years, we have 
“worn out’ more than 75 million acres 
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of farm land, and have done irreparable 
damage to another 100 million acres. 
We can restore 100 million acres to 
full productivity through soil conserva- 
tion and soil building practices. This 
leaves us with approximately 150 mil- 
lion acres of Class I, or prime produc- 
tive land. Through irrigation and 
drainage we may be able to add 50 
million more acres of reasonably pro- 
ductive land not now in crop production 
or pasture. 

From the total of two billion gross 
acres in the continental United States, 
we are taking at least two million 
acres from crop production each year 
for roads, airports, factories and sub- 
urban development. This transfer of 
land is much more significant than the 
percentage of shift would indicate at 
first glance. Much of it—and perhaps 
most of it—is being taken out of our 
most fertile food producing areas. 


A Land Use Policy 


Today we have nothing in this 
country which even so much as ap- 
proximates a land use policy. We need 
such a policy—developed on a national, 
state and local basis—if we are not 
to further dissipate our essential land 
resources to the point of great national 
peril. I do not mean to infer that 
such a peril is imminent. There is 
neither an immediate nor foreseeable 
threat that our available land will be 
unable to produce the foods and fibers 
needed by our growing population. 
Fifty years ago we had just about 
exhausted our supply of new farm 
land. At that time the only apparent 
way to increase production was to 
expand the number of acres in cultiva- 
tion. The last appreciable expansion 
in crop acreage was during World 
War I. Then, it was said, we had just 
about reached the limit of our pro- 
ductive capacity. We were told that 
our population would level off at some- 
where between 140 and 150 million 
people; that we lacked the resources 
to feed and clothe more than that. 


Technological Development 


In the past 40 years agriculture has 
pushed on to new frontiers that have 
still unmeasured potentials for expand- 
ing production through technological 
exploration and development. The tech- 
nology of agricultural production has 
made greater advances in the United 
States in the past 40 years than it had 
in the previous 400 years. Land area is 
no longer the sole limiting factor in our 
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productive capacity. We are under- 
going an agrarian revolution—it has 
been called an explosion—that sur- 
passes even the industrial revolution 
of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

During the 19th century, U.S. farm 
production increased in almost exact 
ratio to the increase in the number of 
acres cultivated. There was no signifi- 
cant increase in yields per acre. The 
new frontier of the 20th century is 
technology-mechanization, irrigation, 
new crop varieties, improved breeds. 
feeding efficiencies and increased con- 
trol of insect pests, crop and livestock 
diseases. In the past 75 years, U. S. 
farm output has increased by 500 
percent. This expansion has been at- 
tained with less and less labor and on 
about the same amount of land. Farm 
production per man hour worked has 
doubled since 1940. 

I lived on a farm when the total 
population of the U. S. was under 80 
million, and 33 million of those were 
engaged in the production of foods 
and fibers for the remaining 47 million. 
Today we have a national population 
of 170 million, and the 20 million people 
on farms are producing more than the 
other 150 million can use despite a 
remarkable increase in living standards, 
both on and off the farm. Since 1940 
the U. S. demand—exclusive of ex- 
ports—for farm products has increased 
by 40 percent. Production per acre, 
however, has increased by almost 50 
percent—with the result that we are 
producing an excess of supplies on 
some 20 million fewer acres today than 
in 1940. This remarkable increase is 
more easily understood when you con- 
sider that five more people are born 
than die each minute in the United 
States. That is a net increase of 300 
an hour—7,200 more people to be fed 
each day. Now let’s break that down 
into land requirements. 


Future Productive Capacity 


At current productive levels it takes 
two acres of crop land and five acres 
of grazing land to feed and clothe each 
person. If our production were limited 
by land alone, we would have to bring 
50,000 new acres into food production 
each day just to keep up with popula- 
tion increase. Census Bureau figures in- 
dicate that by 1975 we will—barring a 
major war—have somewhere between 
215 and 225 million people to feed and 
clothe. To do that farmers must in- 
crease their production by another 40 
to 50 percent. 


Despite the phenomenal magnitude of 
that task the prospects are for con- 
tinued excessive productive capacity at 
least through 1975, and probably fo: 
much longer. You will note that I 
said productive capacity, not neces- 
sarily production. I emphasize this be- 
cause I do not rule out the possibility 
of adoption of a workable and worth- 
while land use policy. Although we 
do not as yet know the outer limits of 
the effect of technology on production, 
it would be foolish to assume that it 
is unlimited. 


Production Controls 


The experience of the past 25 years 
seems to demonstrate rather conclu- 
sively that production controls based 
on withdrawals of acreage from pro 
duction cannot-—within the limits of 
political feasibility—be an effective con- 
trol of production. Farmers simply 
have offset the reduction in acres by 
adoption of greater efficiencies that 
raise yields per acre. Any attempt to 
redress the structural unbalance by 
moving larger amounts of one resource, 
such as land, out of agricultural pro- 
duction seems doomed to failure. Other 
resources are simply substituted for 
land; and with higher yields, produc- 
tion remains at high levels or increases 
still further. 

The soil bank techniques and acre- 
age controls by themselves are not the 
solution. It has been estimated that 
a minimum of 50 to 60 million acres 
would have to be taken out of crop pro- 
duction before such efforts could result 
in anything close to equilibrium of 
production and consumption. Even 
then, there is reason to doubt both the 
political feasibility and the economic 
effectiveness of such techniques when 
employed by themselves and to such 
an extreme. 

Much the same may be said of pro- 
posals that seek a solution in moving 
only labor out of agriculture. Labor 
has been moving off the farms at a 
fantastic pace over the past decade, 
yet production has increased even more 
rapidly. The substitution of capital for 
labor and land has been a _ char- 
acteristic feature of agriculture’s tech- 
nological and organizational revolution. 


Capital Needs of the Farmer 


Increasing capitalization is an effec- 
tive method for increasing production, 
but it is also a double-edge sword that 
poses a serious threat to agriculture. 
To operate an efficient, family-size farm 
in most parts of the nation involves in 
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capital, or credit, an outlay of $75,000 
to $100,000. Farming is becoming big 
business. Few young men wanting to 
farm today have the capital, or the 
credit, with which to make a start 
on a scale that offers even the remote 
possibility of financial success. They 
must inherit the land. 

To obtain even a mediocre return on 
such an investment, including high 
operating costs, plus labor and man- 
agement, a farmer must keep produc- 
tion high, and receive reasonable prices. 
He must gross $30,000 to $35,000 a year 
and net at least $10,000 to $12,000. Even 
that is low. 

The latest figures I have available 
show that in 1954 only 134,000 farmers 
out of almost 5 million grossed as 
much as $25,000. Well under half of all 
farmers had a gross income of as much 
as $5,000 and 1,700,000 had a gross in- 
come under $2,500. 

The results of this situation are ob- 
vious. Last year a quarter of a million 
farmers—some 700 a day—folded up 
and got out of farming. They and 
their families—one and a half million 
people—became “displaced” persons. 
They migrated to towns and cities, or 
sought employment as farm hands on 
larger farms. 


The Real Problem 


Our biggest farm problem is not land 
—but people. They have a dilemma. 
They can’t make a living farming and 
many cannot find jobs doing anything 
The land they leave behind goes 
into larger and more efficient farms 
which add to our mounting farm 
surpluses. 

The result is to create new problems 
without solving the old ones. The 
human problems become at least as 
difficult to cope with as the problem 
of under-employment on farms. 

We simply cannot up-root a million 
or more people a year from their rural 
environment, training and loyalties and 
transplant them in cities without creat- 
ing serious problems—both for the 
people moved and for the cities to 
which they have moved. 

What I am saying is that our farm 
problems are creating an increasing 
number of complex city problems. You 
have only to read metropolitan news- 
papers in Chicago, New York, Detroit, 
St. Louis or almost anywhere to know 
how serious those problems are. 

For many of those who make the 
change from rural to urban living, the 
problems are as serious as it would be 
for a New York “cliff dweller” to fend 


else. 


Urban Land 


for himself in a Central American 
jungle. 

We cannot, and would not if we could, 
halt or reverse the rural to urban 
population trend. We need, instead, to 
make the transition less difficult for 
those who must make the change be- 
cause of the technological revolution. 

Concurrently, we have a great migra- 
tion from cities proper to suburban 
residential areas. This, too, is creating 
problems — problems involving land, 
water, sewage, streets and roads. Amer- 
ica is on the move, and almost every 
move it makes involves land. 

In most instances, this movement is 
either not planned at all or is poorly 
planned. Unless we begin to plan—and 
soon—the inevitable results will be both 
costly and wasteful. 


SPECIAL FEES FOR BUILDING 
PERMITS VOIDED 


Another state court has voided a 
special fee for school purposes as a 
condition for residential building con- 
struction permits. A $125-per-house 
fee assessed against home builders since 
1955 for schools by Arapahoe County, 
south of Denver, Colorado has been 
ruled illegal. As reported in HOUSE 
AND HoME, the Arapahoe fee was im- 
posed on the contention that new 
houses often escape county taxes for 
as long as twenty months because they 
are not on the tax rolls early in the 
year. The county board 
argued that the $125 fee forced new- 
home owners to help support schools 
until real estate taxes were payable. 

The Colorado decision roughly paral- 
lels cases in Park Ridge, Ill., and Pt. 
Pleasant, N.J. In those instances the 
courts held that the local community 
does not have constitutional power to 
raise revenue for schools by a building 
permit fee. A Michigan court, as re- 
ported in URBAN LAND, March, 1957, 
held a $50 park fee charged by a 
Detroit suburb illegal for the same 
reason. 


assessment 


ULI MEMBERSHIP 

Institute services and publica- 
tions are available as follows: $19 
per year subscription for students 
and libraries; $25 membership for 
corporations, associations, public 
agencies, and their representa- 
tives; $100 Sustaining membership 
with Community Builders’ or 
Industrial Council affiliation. 


EMINENT DOMAIN OVER PUBLIC 
PROPERTY 


The Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina has ruled that the City of Greens- 
boro, a public body, could not condemn 
railroad property already being used 
for a public purpose for street improve- 
(See URBAN LAND, January 
1958). In a Virginia case, the court 
concluded that the Elizabeth River 
Tunnel District does have the right io 
take the public use property of a rail- 
road company under its power of con- 
demnation by virtue of the “necessary 
implied rule”. Beyond this, as re- 
ported by Paul S. Dulaney, Planning 
Director of Portsmouth, Va., the 
Court’s opinion was that the Tunnel 
District is an arm of the State and has 
the inherent right to condemn property 
devoted to public use even without 
any express or statutory authority. 

The Elizabeth River Tunnel District 
is a political subdivision of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. The District 
filed a petition for a declaratory judg- 
ment against the Southern Railway 
Company, the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Company, and others, request- 
ing an adjudication that the Tunnel 
District has the power to acquire by 
condemnation a fee simple interest or 
other interest in rights-of-way, ter- 
minal, piers, wharves, buildings or 
structures of the respondents in a tract 
which is required by the Tunnel Dis- 
trict for construction of the proposed 
second tunnel from Norfolk to Ports- 
mouth, Va. The Southern Railway 
Company filed its answer expressly 
denying that the Tunnel District has 
the power to acquire such property by 
condemnation, ete. 


ment. 


According to the decree the sole 
question of law involved is: Does the 
Tunnel District have the and 
authority to acquire by condemnation 
property already devoted to public use? 
“The general rule is well settled that 
property already devoted to one public 
use cannot be condemned for another 


power 


public use, without express legislative 


authority or necessary implication, ex- 


cept where the sovereign itself is ex- 
ercising its inherent power”. 

It is quite likely that the judgment 
against the Southern Railway Company 
made in the local court for the City of 
Portsmouth appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Virginia. 


will be 
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Orders for publications reviewed are to be 
addressed to publisher in each case 
and not to Ursan LAND. 


Better Transportation for Your City. 
National Committee on Urban Trans- 
portation. Public Administration Serv- 
ice, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 
1958, 96 pp. maps, charts, tables, illus. 
$5.00. 


A camel has been called a_ horse 
put together by a committee. In this 
case the committee’s work omits total 
transportation or all means for moving 
both people and goods in urban areas. 
But as a way through motorized traffic 
tangles this new manual offers cities 
an excellent guide to the planning 
which must be done and to the coor- 
dination which must be fostered. It is 
the most complete document for traffic 
planning now availabie. The manual 
is designed for use by mayors, city 
managers, councilmen, public trans- 
portation heads, and state highway 
officials. It is also a guide for devel- 
oping a street transportation plan in 
urban including organizing for 
the study, compiling the current traffic 
facts, defining the problem, and devel- 
oping, financing and carrying out the 
plan. Its subsequent procedure manu- 
als will aid technicians to prepare for 
each phase of the research entailed in 
making a transportation plan. Thes2 
manuals are to be published for the 
Committee by Public Administration 
Service, Chicago. 


areas, 


Thoroughfares, Dallas Metropolitan 
Area, Dept. of City Planning, Dallas, 
Texas, 1957. 154 pp. + unpaged ap- 
pendix, Tables, plates. 


Dallas, like many other large cities, 
is faced with the problem of providing 
facilities to accommodate the increasing 
number of users of its streets and 
highways. 

The City Planning Dept. made this 
survey to gain more and better factual 
information on the problems involved 
in adjusting the metropolitan area to 
its present and anticipated motor ve- 
hicle transportation needs. The prob- 
lems of—traffic congestion, parking 
needs, thoroughfare routes, population 
projections and direction of growth— 
are examined before arriving at the 
conclusions and recommendations. 

One of the most important recom- 
mendations is that—the plan be con- 
stantly reviewed and updated to be of 
any real value in this growing area. 
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Financing Highways, Symposium. Tax 
Institute, Inc., 457 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, N. J. 217 pp. 1957. Tables, 
charts. $5.00. 


This report consists of the papers 
given by 18 participants at the annual 
symposium conducted by the Tax In- 
stitute. The discussion of the November 
1956 conference was devoted to ex- 
ploring the impact of the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 upon cities, met- 
ropolitan areas, and road users. Par- 
ticular emphasis was placed on the 
financing aspects of the program. 

The volume is divided into five 
sections, which are: The Role of an 
Adequate Highway System in the Na- 
tional Economy; Re-apportioning Fiscal 
Responsibility—Impact of New Pro- 
gram on State and Local Governments; 
Role of Highway User in Financing the 
Program; Problems Arising Out of 
Specific Taxes; Expediting the Highway 
Program. 


Business Enterprise 
Mabel Walker. 
Nassau Street, 
144 pp. $3.00. 


and the City. 
Tax Institute, Inc., 457 
Princeton, N. J. 1957. 


This is a collection of articles previ- 
ously published by the Tax Institute. 
The general discussion revolves around 
how cities can have strong 
and ccmmercial areas, or develop new 
areas. 

The book includes such wide and 
diversified topics as: Industrial loca- 
tion trends, factors and impact; trend 
in office lccation; the role of the state 
in industrial development: the impact 
of outlying shopping centers on central 
business districts; and the modern 
merchandising and municipal finance. 

This study should be of interest to 
developers, planners and industrialists 
who desire a general well-rounded dis- 
cussion on problems of commercial 
culiding and piant iocation. 


business 


Charles Center. The Planning Council 
of the Greater Baltimore Committee, 
Inc., 10 Light St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


1958, 28 pp. maps, charts, illus. $7.00. 

Recently FORTUNE concluded its series 
of articles on the exploding metropolis 
with “Downtown Is for People”. The 
concluding sentence said this, “Design- 
ing a dream city is easy, rebuilding a 
living one takes imagination”. Charles 
Center as a dream for Baltimore was 
not an easy design but as a new heart 
for Downtown this concept stimulates 
the imagination. Charles Center has 
reason and purpose for being created. 
If the project were to be judged solely 
by the presentation made in this bro- 


chure, Baltimoreans’ verdict could only 
be favorable. The Greater Baltimore 
Committee’s presentation conveys a 
description of Charles Center which 
arouses excitement and enthusiasm for 
the new Downtown. The project says 
to the reader, “Let’s get started”. More 
about Charles Center in a future issue, 


Recreation Places. Wayne R. Williams. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 430 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 1958. 
302 pp. Charts, diagrams, illustrations, 
bibliography. $18.00. 

This imaginative, pictorial book dis- 
cusses recreation from many aspects. 
A brief history introduces the volume, 
followed by such diverse topics as: 
types of recreation, needs of different 
groups, planning and equipment for 


lac . . ; 
ples of recreation 


recreation. Examples 
facilities include not only those in the 
U.S.A., but those in such places as 
Sweden, England and Mexico to name 
a few. Included are a number of 
thought provoking essays written by 
persons with broad knowledge in the 
fields of medicine, sociology, architec- 
ture and planning. 

The author hes covered the subject 
of recreation in a broad, general way. 
However, in some parts of the book 
there is a lack of sufficient detail to be 
of real practical value. This lack 
may even convey a wrong impression 
to the reader. For instance, in discuss- 
ing the community of Lakewood in 
North Little Rock, Ark., it is implied 
that the Lakewood Property Owners’ 
Association developed and owns the 
recreational facilities. Actually the 
recreation areas were created and are 
owned by the development company, 
and the LPOA was subsequently or- 
ganized by it as part of the Lakewood 
development program. The Association 
operates the facilities. 


Community Organization for Citizen 
Participation in Urban Renewal. Pre- 
pared by Housing Association of Met- 
ropolitan Boston, Inc. for the Massachu- 
setts Department of Commerce, 334 
Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. and 
Demonstration Program Branch, Urban 
Renewal Administration, HHFA, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 1957, 238 pp. + XXIX, 
Charts. 

Realizing that official action by itself 
would not check blight and improve 
living standards in residential neigh- 
borhoods, this study was undertaken 
in an effort to develop community or- 
ganization techniques. It demonstrates 
that the citizens of inner urban areas 
can become interested in participating 
in the phase of urban renewal called 
rehabilitation. 
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